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INTRODUCTION 




I 


ARNOLD’S LIFE AND WORKS 

Next in order of date and of importance to Tennyson 
and Browning, comes Matthew Arnold among the 
Victorian poets. He was born in 1822. His father Thomas 
Arnold was the famous Head Master of Rugby. His boy¬ 
hood was spent mostly under his care. In 1841, he went 
up to Oxford, where his friend Arthur Hugh Clough, who 
was also a pupil of Arnold of Rugby, had gone four 
years earlier. Like him, Matthew Arnold also sank 
to the second class. In the case of Clough, this dis¬ 
appointment may be due to “the unsettlement and 
restlessness begotten of theological controversy,” but for 
Arnold, it was possibly nothing but his idleness which 
was responsible for his position in the degree list. 
That Oxford University had a powerful influence upon 
him is however very clear from a study of his critical 
writings and poetical works. The academic bias is 
always there. It is the poetry of a scholar, the criticism 
of a man learned in classical literature. He was also, 
as an undergraduate, deeply stirred by the Oxford Move¬ 
ment or the Tractarian Movement. Newman cast his 
spell on him but the excitement was short-lived and by 
reaction he became almost a sceptic. Yet, to the last, 
he felt that the Oxford revival had mitigated to some 
extent the Philistinism of the middle class people of 
England and the crudeness of popular religious faith. 

In 1840, he won a prize at Rugby with a poem on 
Alaric at Rome and at Oxford the Newdigate Prize with a 
poem on Cromwell. Notwithstanding his second class, 
he was elected like Clough to a fellowship of Oriel. 

In 1847, he became private secretary to Lord 
Lansdowne and four years later he was appointed as 
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Inspector of Schools. A diplomatic post would have 
suited his “Olympian manners” and culture better. 
Much of his work as an Inspector of Schools was tedious 
and trivial, of no consequence at all. He paid several 
official visits to France, Holland and Germany and wrote 
voluminous reports, which are regarded as documents of 
great value. But his official work was very taxing and 
left him little leisure. Yet, this experience was not 
without value. This heiped him to develop later as a 
social critic. In his official tours, he got in touch with 
the Philistines, mixed with the common people and 
broke bread with the Barbarians. In the case of a sensi¬ 
tive soul like Arnold’s, no experience was lost. 

In 1849, he published The Strayed Reveller and Other 
Roerns. Phis had a meagre circulation but was appre¬ 
ciated by the discerning few. The love poems in this 
volume are addressed to Marguerite, a blue-eyed French 
girl, but he soon recovered from this early love, and in 
1851, married Francis Lucy Wightman, the daughter of a 
judge. All his life he was devoted to her and possibly 
for her he did not seek diplomatic service abroad. 

The Strayed Reveller and Other Poems contained such 
things as the title piece, Alycennas, The Forsaken Merman , 
Quiet Work , To a Friend and Shakespeare , the famous 
sonnet beginning, “Others abide one question. Thou art 
free.” A second volume Empedocles on Etna and Other 
Poems appeared in 1853. This included Tristram and 
Iseult and Morality. Next year, in 1853, he published 
Poems , a collection, comprising as much of the previous 
books as he wished to preserve, together with new poems 
like the epic or episodical Sohrab and Rustum and The 
Scholar-Gipsy. In 1855, appeared his Poems : Second 
Series , which contained his long narrative poem in blank 
verse Balder Dead. In 1858, one year after his appoint¬ 
ment as Professor of Poetry at Oxford was published a 
Greek tragedy, Merope , a lifeless and dreary imitation, 
written in support of the claims of classicism, which he 
had set forth in his inaugural lecture at Oxford. He was 
professor for ten years and in this period he wrote several 
volumes of critical literature. 
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To Arnold’s tenure of the professorship of poetry we 
owe On Translating Homer (1861), Last Words on Trans¬ 
lating Homer (1862) and On the Study of Celtic Literature 
(1867). His Essays in Criticism appeared in two series 
(1865 and 1888). Mixed Essays (1879) and Discourses in 
America (1885) are like the Essays in Criticism devoted to 
the criticism of literature. He was also the author of 
a political pamphlet, England and the Italian Question 
(1859). His Culture and Anarchy (1869) is an essay in 
political and social criticism. 

The theological group of his writings includes St. Paul 
and Protestantism (1870). Literature and Dogma (1873), 
God and the Bible (1875) and Last Essays on Church and 
Religion (1877). The sad mistake of Merope was re¬ 
deemed by his last volume of verse, New Poems (1867), 
which included Thyrsis. After this he turned to prose. 

In 1859 and in 1865, he was sent to inquire into the 
state of education in France, Germany and Holland. By 
his work on these commissions and by his humble work 
in England as Inspector of Schools, he did much to 
improve education in his country. In 1883 and in 1886, 
he went to the United States on a lecturing tour. He died 
suddenly, like his father, of angina pectoris in 1888, 
while running to catch a tramcar in Liverpool, where he 
had gone to meet his elder daughter. 


II 


A SURVEY OF HIS POETICAL WORKS 

Along with The Strayed Reveller had appeared The 
Forsaken Merman , Mycerinus , To a Gipsy Child, 
Resignation , and the sonnets To a Friend and Shakespeare. 
This volume and the next one Empedocles which was 
accompanied with Memorial Verses , A Summer Night and 
Stanzas in Memory of the Author of c Obermann' indicate 
more or less completely the entire range and scope of 
Arnold’s genius as a poet. The predominantly Greek 
interest of most of their contents is at once noticeable. 
Homer, Epictetus and Sophocles had influenced him most 
and among the English poets Wordsworth. There are 
echoes of the choric odes of the Attic tragedy in The 
Strayed Reveller and of Wordsworth’s Laodamia in 
Mycerinus. The grave serious reflections in To a Gipsy 
Child are also in Wordsworthian manner. 

‘Thy sorrow and thy calmness are thine own ; 

Glooms that enhance and glorify this earth.’ 

From Epictetus, he learnt that virtue consists in 
endurance, in social fortitude and like Sophocles he 
tried to see life steadily and to see it whole. 

‘.But be his 

My special thanks, whose even balanced soul. 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 

Business could not make dull, nor passion wild ; 

Who saw life steadily and saw it whole.’ 

—{To a Friend). 

In his theory of poetry he was a confirmed classicist 
and the supremacy of antique literature led him to believe 
that the only really great poetry is impersonal poetry. 
To this class belong his Sohrab and Rustum, Empedocles 
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on Etna , Balder Dead and Tristram and Iseult. Sohrab 
and Rustam is an epical poem, stately and impressive in 
character but too reminiscent of Homer. Some of the 
Homeric similes are indeed dignified but nothing surpasses 
in beauty the description of the quiet flow of the river 
Oxus. There is a good deal of Arnold himself in the 
characterisation of Empedocles, who muses on man’s 
mediocre lot, and speculates on the fate of the soul after 
death, before plunging into the crater of Etna for death. 
He is ‘the weary man, the banished citizen.’ 

In spite of the much too deliberate imitation of 
Homer, the spirit of the oriental tale is not quite lost in 
Sohrab and Rustam , but Balder Dead is much less 
interesting. He has missed altogether the Scandinavian 
spirit as he had no real understanding of the barbaric 
delight in ‘blood and battle’. He could not enter into the 
spirit of the fierce loves and hates, which are the essence 
of the Northern sagas. Arnold’s own spirit is, as in 
Empedocles , reflected in Balder’s words to Hermod : 

‘Mine eyes are stunn’d with blows 

and sick for calm.’ 

The Scholar-Gipsy and Thyrsis are well-known for their 
pastoral and elegiac mood. The poems owe their success 
not to the ancient examples of Theocritus, Bion or 
Moschus but to Arnold’s genuine love of the Oxford 
countryside. The lovely little vignettes of nature are 
tender and charming. 

Of the two, Thyrsis is more of a conventional pastoral 
elegy. But it is not a memorial poem like In Memoriam. 
Clough’s idyllic side and his association with the Oxford 
countryside are commemorated in this poem. The 
poignancy of the loss of a dear friend is no where felt and 
as Arnold himself wrote to Sharp, “One has the feeling, 
if one reads the poem as a memorial poem, that not 
enough is said about Clough in it. I feel this so much 
that I do not send the poem to Mrs. Clough.” There is 
nothing like the pagan of song in the close of Adonais or 
the desperate grief of In Memoriam. The note of 
Wordsworth and of Gray’s Elegy predominates in Thyrsis. 
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The two stanzas which contrast the tempestuous morn in 
early June with the high midsummer pomps are unsur¬ 
passed in their beauty. Among Arnold’s favourite 
passages may be quoted the famous lines : 

“And long the way appears, which seem’d so short 
To the unpractised eye of sanguine youth” 

(//. 141-142). 

and 

“O easy access to the heaven’s grace, 

When Dorian shepherds sang to Proserpine.” 

(//. 91-92). 

Arnold said that the images were ‘all from actual 
observation,’ and the lucid diction was modelled on 
Theocritus’s Idylls. 

Though the essence of classicism is to be found in all 
his poetry, it was only occasionally that he chose an 
antique or great theme nor was he very successful when 
he did so. Merope is almost a failure. The subject of 
Empedocles is ancient but the poet, as has been already 
pointed out, speaks through the lips of the hero. 

The mistake of the classical experiment o I Merope is 
redeemed by the New Poems of 1867. His elegiac mood 
is nobly enshrined in the Stanzas from the Grande 
Chartreuse , Heine's Grave and Memorial Verses. The 
subject as in The Scholar-Gipsy and Thyrsis is the condi¬ 
tion of the modern life, its ‘sick hurry’ and ‘divided 
aims’, a calm, sad undertone pervades them all. We 
need a Columbus to guide us over a trackless ocean. In 
A Summer Night , the helmsman is : 

‘Grasping the rudder hard, 

Still bent to make some port he knows not where, 

Still standing for some false, impossible shore.’ 

The problem has grown so complex. Even Goethe could 
not suggest a remedy. He could only spot the disease. 

‘Physician of the iron age, 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 

He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 
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And struck his finger on the place, 

And said : Thou ailest here , and here !’ 

In Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse , he is more 
than just to the spirit of resignation, to the spirit of 
asceticism, to the resignation of a cloistered life. He 
refrains from showing the deformities of a cloistered 
virtue. But Ainold s resignation is the nobler resignation 
of stoical endurance, inspired by a sense of duty and 
unhelped by any hope of reward. And that is the spirit 
of his Resignation. His agnosticism is thus the outcome, 
as in the case ol Goethe, ol his intellectual sincerity. 
‘The hopeless tangle ot the age makes resignation a 
necessity. This is further accentuated by his realisation 
of the loneliness of man. This is most beautifully 
expressed in his poem, To Marguerite-Continued : 

‘Yes ! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless watering wild 
We mortals live alone. 1 



Ill 


HIS MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS 

Political and Social 

Arnold’s miscellaneous prose like his poetry is critical 
in spirit and substance. His criticism was not confined 
to literature alone. It was extended also to social, 
political and theological spheres. He brings all life to 
the test of a great ideal of perfection. In his Culture and 
Anarchy , what he means by ‘culture’ is more properly 
indicated by the term ‘criticism’. He speaks of culture 
as a ‘pursuit’ and a ‘getting to know’, implying a constant 
progress and activity. Future improvement depends upon 
the recognition of present imperfection. We have 
Hebraised too much. Let us Hellenise now. 

In politics Arnold had no party affiliations. In literary 
criticism, he emphasised the value of disinterestedness. 

In political and social matters too, he shows a detached 
mind. Current politics did not interest him so much as 
English civilisation. The present system in England 
“materialises the upper class, vulgarises the middle class 
and brutalises the lower class.” To remedy this evil, he 
fell convinced that “three things were above all neces¬ 
sary—a reduction in those immense inequalities of 
condition and property amongst us, of which our land t 
system is the base, a genuine municipal system, and 
public schools for the middle classes.” 

Theological 

Arnold did not believe in the divinity of Christ and 
doubted immortality. But his Note-Books (1892) shows 
that he had a deep religious feeling, though he could not 
believe in a personal God. He defined God as “a stream 
of tendency, not ourselves, which makes for righteous¬ 
ness.” He did not accept the standards of the Church 
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nor was he satisfied with the dissidence of dissent, with 
the formulae of Protestantism. 

Arnold’s theological works have a distinct position in 
the development of thought in the nineteenth century. 
Like Seeley’s Ecce Homo (1863) they are addressed to 
those who feel that in the sphere of religion also, reason 
must be supreme- “They indicate the belief that even if 
theology were swept into the rubbish-heap of forgotten 
literature, and miracles were universally rejected, what is 
life-giving and sustaining in religion would still remain.” 
Arnold is right in his conviction that his Literature and 
Dogma is an entirely religious work. 



IV 


HIS LITERARY CRITICISM AND 
CRITICAL PRINCIPLES 

Though Arnold’s prose is critical in a wider sense, the 
most valuable part of it is devoted to literary criticism, 
the best of which will be found in the two series of 
Essays in Critic,sm (1865 and 1888), in h,s lectures* on 
Homel and in the preface to the poems of 1853 and in 
some parts of Mixed Essays (1879) and Discourses in 
America (1888). The first series of Essays in Criticism has 
been widely and deeply influential. After Coleridge anc 
Lamb, he strikes us most by his wide range of interest. 
Romantic criticism had become slovenly and disorganised 
and Arnold brings a system to it. He was systolic 
without being hide-bound well-read without bei g 
pedantic. He was delicate and subtle but nevei weaL 
He did not possess the supreme critical reason of 
Coleridge, but he would never wool-gather like him He 
did not have the exquisite appreciation of Lamb, but he 
had a wider range His scholarship and delicacy gave 
him also an advantage over the full-blooded Hazli . 

Coleridge and Lamb made many happy lnts > Ju f j 1 ? 
critic has worked so much upon well-defined and fully 
understood critical principles as Arnold has done. He is 
a critic with some fixed principles or canons which he 
has fully explained on several occasions with the usual 
Arnoldian iteration. His pre-eminence as a critic has 
been established beyond a doubt. 

Principles 

The new principles which Arnold introduced can be 
grouped under one or other of the following four proposi¬ 


tions. 
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(i) Two distinct factors can be traced in any creative 
literature the genius of the author and the epoch. Both 
must be great. Arnold exhibits the vital connection bet¬ 
ween the two. The power of the man and the power of 
the age or moment must be present in conjunction. 
Genius alone is not sufficient. The age of Pericles alone 
could produce the ancient Greek literature. When one of 
the two is lacking, only partial success is possible. Gray 
never spoke out as he was born in an age of prose. 

(ii) Poetic thought can be presented in prose or verse. 
There is nothing new in this identification of prose and 
poetry. Aristotle had identified them, so also Bacon 
and Shelley. But Arnold's illustrations seem to be more 
clarifying. He finds that intimate sense of objects which 
is characteristic of the interpretation of poetry in the prose 
of Chateaubriand and Senancour. He is also very clear 
in defining the characteristics of prose and poetry. The 
eighteenth century, ‘excellent and indispensable’, is an 
age of‘prose and reason’. ‘The needful qualities of a fit 
prose are regularity, precision and balance.’ England is 
weak in prose and strong in poetry according to him. 

(iii) ‘Poetry is a criticism of life.' The word ‘criticism’ is 
used in a special sense, ‘application of ideas to life.’ All 
literature is an application of ideas to life. To say that 
poetry is so is simply a vain repetition. Here Arnold is 
really fighting for his doctrine of the poetic subject 
as against the doctrine of the poetic moment. Arnold 
demands a subject of distinct and considerable magni¬ 
tude, which is variously insisted on by such terms as 
‘high seriousness’ or ‘grand style’. His opponents believe 
in the sudden transfiguration of any idea or image in 
articulate music. They will also have to admit that he 
who has those divine moments more often than others is 
the greater poet. 

Its subject-matter embraces not only human action, 
but all conscious manifestation of human activity, including 
thought , which is the depository of the spiritual aspirations 
of the human race. It includes, as a criticism of life, all 
that is important in the opinion of men. Only those 
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thoughts which have been absorbed in the moral fibre of 
man can be embodied and presented in poetry. Being 
concerned with life, it is essentially moral. 

The object of poetry is not to produce pleasurable 
emotion or intellectual enjoyment. Poetry has a higher 
mission. Poetry has to bring man into harmony with life, 
to explain life to man or to tell him how to live. “Poetry 
is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.”—(Words¬ 
worth). Poetry is, thus, superior to religion, science and 
philosophy, according to Arnold. The function of 
criticism is to discover ideas upon which creative literature 
must grow. There is not enough ‘Play of the Mind’ in 
England. The influence of foreign literature, specially of 
French literature, will be salutary. Arnold’s insistence on 
comparative criticism is of great value. All the lesser 
poetry must be brought to the touch-stone of masters. 

(iv) The test of poetry is its truth , its interpretative power. 
The truth of poetry is the truth of feeling, not the truth 
of signs. The test of supreme truth is the ‘high serious¬ 
ness of absolute sincerity.’ Poetry ‘uses the logic of 
feeling as well as the logic of signs.’ Science can appeal 
only to a limited faculty, not to the whole man. Poetry 
bv its interpretative power appeals to the whole man. 
Again, poetry interprets both by its natural magic and by 
its moral profundity. In both ways it illuminates man. 
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ARNOLD AND ROMANTICISM 

‘Arnold, the panegyrist of classical lucidity, propor¬ 
tion and restraint, may be regarded as at once the comple¬ 
ment and the corrective of the great critics of the Revolu¬ 
tionary epoch.’ Arnold thought that romanticism had 
been overdone and a new classicism was needed. He did 
not want to revive the classicism of the eighteenth century. 
He said that ‘Dryden and Pope were not classics of our 
poetry, they are classics of our prose.’ The poetry of that 
age was composed in their wits and genuine poetry is 
conceived and composed in the soul. It is thus clear 
that he was conscious of the limitations of poetry of the 
eighteenth century, but at the same time he had no 
sympathy with the mistiness of romantic poetry. He was 
thus never a lover of Shelley who, according to him, was 
‘an ineffectual angel beating his wings in the void’. In a 
letter of 1865, he says of Shelley, ‘One gains nothing on 
the darkness by being like Shelley, as incoherent as the 
darkness itself.’ But Arnold forgets that the sunrise, 
is incoherent, so also the prophet of Israel’s restoration. 
The fact is that the classicist and the romanticist are 
born not made. Arnold was by nature unsympathetic 
towards romantic poetry. His Tristram and Iseult only 
proves his inability to deal with strong passions and a 
romantic theme. In the case of Coleridge, he was as 
conscious of his faults as of his merits. Elizabethan 
drama was ‘steeped in humours and whimsicalities’ and 
Shakespeare’s style is quite often fantastic and false. 
Milton according to him was a safer model than the 
greatest of dramatists. 

The middle ages which supplied inspiration to Keats, 
Tennyson, Rossetti, Morris and Swinburne repelled 
him by their grotesqueness, conceits and irrationality. 

15 
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Romance encourages eccentricity and a romantic poet 
exhausts his energy on the beauty of single lines or 
passages, does not look to the beauty or perfection of 
the poem as a whole and does not care for the total 
impression. He held the view that the Pre-Raphaelites 
did not understand that ‘the peculiar effect of nature 
resides in the whole and not in the parts.’ The evils of 
the romantic tendency were innate in the English people 
and the corrective is classicism. He found Greek litera¬ 
ture dominated by the idea of the perfection of a poem as 
a whole. The characteristics of the ancient Greeks were 
calmness, cheerfulness and disinterested objectivity. 
Above all, he found the ‘grand style’ in classical literature. 
In modern poetry he could find this only in Dante and 
Milton. He was deeply impressed by the architectonic 
faculty of Milton, who had a sense of the whole, which 
modern poets lack. The grand style, he holds, is rare 
in modern literature. The calmness and cheerfulness of 
the Greeks will be the only remedy for the ‘sick hurry' 
and ‘divided aims’ of modern life. 

It was his persistent utilitarianism which led him to 
turn to France rather than to Germany for instruction. 
France, ‘with her Latin culture, her love of logical com¬ 
pleteness possessed just what England lacked. Like the 
Athenian people, French people had flexibility of intelli¬ 
gence. France may not soar to the height of Shakespeare 
or Milton, but France possessed openness of mind, clarity 
of thought and lucidity of expression. Heine imported 
the genius of France to Germany. Arnold tried to do 
exactly the same for England. In his poetry too, we are 
impressed by his lucidity of expression and definiteness of 
meaning. 



VI 


ARNOLD AND DISINTERESTEDNESS 

IN CRITICISM 

One of the qualities of the ancient Greeks was their 
‘disinterested objectivity\ Criticism must not be diverted 
by extraneous consideration of politics, religion or race. 
The critic, to be practically useful, must keep himself 
aloof from practical considerations, which will distort 
his mind. That is Arnold’s view. 

Disinterestedness is thus the greatest rule of criticism 
and the poet also must know almost as much as the 
critic. ‘The English poetry of the first quarter of this 
century, with plenty of energy, plenty of creative force, 
did not know enough.’ Poets, like Byron, Shelley or 
Tennyson fell below his standard in this respect. 

To avoid provincialism, a critic must know the best 
that has been thought and said, both in ancient and 
modern times. He must know contemporary European 
literature and also the literature of antiquity. 
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ARNOLD AND THE GRAND STYLE 

In his essay ‘On Translating Homer (1861), he 
emphasises the notion of the ‘grand style’. He had used 
the phrase earlier in his preface to his Poems (1853) and 
. had declared that the ancients were its masters. He also 
used this phrase in his essay On Milton. “All the 
Anglo-Saxon contagion, all the flood of Anglo-Saxon 
commonness, beats vainly against the great style but 
cannot shake it, and has to accept its triumph. He 
mentions Homer, Dante and Milton as its greatest 
masters. Shakespeare could not always write in the grand 
style. He defines the grand style in the following 
manner : “It arises in poetry when a noble nature, poeti¬ 
cally gifted, treats with simplicity or severity a serious 
subject.” What does Arnold mean by simplicity or 
severity ? Why did not he say ‘severe simplicity’ ? 
Severity is austerity. In the case of Milton, severity will 
mean ‘gorgeousness severely restrained’, possibly Arnold 
would attribute simplicity to Homer. He also added 
affectation or artificiality would be fatal to grand style. 
It may be noted that Dante fulfils all his conditions 
‘simplicity in some senses, seriousness and severity in all 
senses and nobility cannot be denied to Dante’. But his 
definition does not apply so well in the case of Milton 
or Homer. Homer is not always simple, not always 
serious and Milton too, is not always severe. His defi¬ 
nition of the grand style is really a fresh formulation ot 
classical restraint or severity, definiteness, proportion, 
perfection of form against romantic vagueness. 

Why does Arnold impose unnecessary rigour in the 
sense of grandeur ? The truth is that the grand style has 
infinite manifestations and no arbitrary rule can be 
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imposed. The grand is the transcendent and no one can 
limit the conditions of transcendence. 

‘That many and many a day he thither went 
And never lifted up a single stone.’ 

— (Wordsworth, Michael). 

This description of Michael is grand indeed, so also are 
many passages in the Intimation Ode. Keats’s description 
of Madeline’s chamber in moonlight is grand though 
there is no severity imposed. 




/ 
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VIII 


ARNOLD—AN INTERPRETER OF THE AGE 

Arnold’s work as a poet is exquisite, not varied in 
range. It is very much smaller in bulk and less varied in 
interest than the poetry of Tennyson or Browning but his 
poetry reflects more faithfully the main movement of 
mind in the England of his time. It is not possible to 
understand the full significance of Arnold’s poetry 
without reference to the period in which he lived. The 
influence of the period is absolutely vital in his case, his 
work being the clearest and fullest expression of one 
great phase of nineteenth century thought. The impact 
of this phase is also felt in Clough but Arnold excels his 
friend by his lucidity and his voice is the true voice of 
that particular phase of thought. 

And what is that thought ? This is to be found 
specially in his attitude towards formal religion and 
politics. In religion, Arnold has no creed. He could not 
believe in formal Christianity. He disbelieved in the 
divinity of Christ and had his doubts too about the 
immortality of the human soul. But he had read the 
Bible deeply and devotedly and came to the conclusion 
that conduct was all important, it was three-fourth of 
life. So, he defined God as ‘a stream of tendency, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness.’ Even in the 
poems which express his disbelief in orthodox notions, 
there is ‘a tremulous wail’, which creates the impression 
that he would have been happy if only he could have 
believed. He had no dogma, but he had boundless 
sympathy. One can hear the wail of lamentation in the 

famous Dover Beach : 

4 .The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth s shore, 
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Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar.’ 

The regret is poignant. 

His negative attitude towards religious dogma is 
closely connected with his position in history. The 
French Revolution had shattered the old feudal world 
and no new world had arisen from the ruins of feudalism. 
He was standing on the frontier of two faiths—one 
extinct, the other hardly born. 

Byron whom his favourite Goethe admired could only 
destroy with his Titanic fury, but Arnold saw no power 
which could reconstruct. The age had been potent for 
destruction and Shelley’s dreams had been nebulous and 
incoherent and the age in which Arnold lived was power¬ 
less to create anything out of the ruins of the old world. 
Men holding such convictions must be habitually 
melancholy. 



IX 


ARNOLD’S MELANCHOLY AND ELEGIAC MOOD 

The problem seemed to him so complicated that no 
one could suggest a remedy. Th.s feeling of almost 
unsurmountable difficulty is the secret of Arnolds 

melancholy. 

‘When Goethe’s death was told, we said : 

Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 

Physician of the iron age, 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 

He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weekness clear , 

And struck his finger on the place, 

And said : “Thou ailest here , and here ! 

He look’d on Europe’s dying hour ? 

Of fitful dream and feverish power. 

Even Goethe failed to find a cure. There were people 
like Lord Macaulay who were satisfied ”' h th ' 
of the British -gjJ* 

Srhfnfe'”,«d E r£r,d B could only be cured by^spiritual 
no, by -"j P = 'V ; ™ ^ v ?,„d 

h Iti a”d lielrfore 'AH’, right with 
the’ world nor could he attain ,0 Tennyson's ult,maw 

faiffi that he would meet the Pilot face to face. He 
found the Middle Ages irrational and he knew' tha ^> 
attemDt to revive the past would end in failure. vvnai 

the time demanded was t ^ cf d A Sum Jr ^ight'L 

rdrtn^lwpi^re olf «-»».-« » «« 

his way across this trackless ocean ot lite. 
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‘And then the tempest strikes him and between 
The lightning—bursts is seen 
Only a driving wreck, 

And the pale master on his Spar-strewn deck 
With anguish’d face and flying hair 
Grasping the rudder hard, 

Still bent to make some port he knows not where, 
Still standing for some false, impossible shore.’ 

It is a melancholy picture. The same sad undertone 
sounds through almost all his verse, but this melancholy 
or elegiac note cannot bear endless repetition. That 
accounts partly for the meagreness of Arnold’s verse. 
Arnold never had that buoyancy which would lead him 
from one subject to another, and thus, the first tw'o 
volumes are fairly representative of Arnold’s verse. He 
had, however, added later a few narrative poems in blank 
verse. 

Subjective and sincere as he was, Arnold’s mood 
varies. In Dover Beach and Obermann, he sinks into a 
hopeless dejection, Sometimes, as in The Future , he 
ascends the mount of vision and has a glimpse of the 
promised land. 

‘And the width of the waters, the hush 
Of the grey expanse where he floats, 

Freshening its current and spotted with foam. 

As it draws to the Ocean, may strike, 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast.’ 

But the ground-tone is one of pensive sadness and the 
mood elegiac. 

This elegiac mood pervades the Scholar-Gipsy and 
Thyrsis and his smaller poems. But in spite of the 
dominant melancholy feeling, Arnold’s poetry is not 
depressing or enervating because of the presence in it of 
a stoical fortitude. His elegiac poems Thyrsis and Rugby 
Chapel which are personal elegies and his lament over his 
favourite dog, Geist's Grave are steeped in the philosophic 
spirit. 

It is his melancholy, which is bred in the bone as it 
were, that makes him one of the best of elegiac poets. 
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This melancholy is very different from the Byronic 

melancholy or V the Shelleyan wail of lamentation 
Arnold’s genius is not pre-eminently lyrical and we miss 
The emotional thrill of the soul. In Arnold, it s the 
emotion of the intellect. Dover Bead i is too pla. ly 

vision and stay his utterance. 

Arnold’s elegiac poems are among the finest of his 

and Thyrsis, his intimate friends. But the note 01 

in all of them. Thyrsis is a poem 

^ at Sh°i.e?V^f S cal"ly^d M under! 

&£&=* pS Sgj 

cap'tures^the elegiac mood'^o^ ^J-^doe'To as 

the elegiac form so frequently as Arnold. 

tnc etcgi n perfect expression of his innate 

he found in the elegy P vanished faith and the 

melancholy, of j'“ "S III charged with the mournful- 

S, P Th“n,.I Sttny, with mm, the —. 

of tears in mortal things. 



ARNOLD’S POETRY AS A CRITICISM OF LIFE 


Arnold is always conscious that he has fallen upon an 
age of transition. He is : 

‘Wandering between two worlds, the one dead, 

The other powerless to be born,’ 

and both in prose and verse, he is critical of the age in 
which he lived. His definition of poetry as ‘a cirideism 
of life’ may have wider application but in the narrowest 
sense of the word, criticism, his poetry is mostly critical, 
rather than constructive. In all his major poems, in 
Thy rsis, in the Scholar-Gipsy , in Resignation , in the 
Obermann poems and in A Southern Night , Arnold is 
constantly passing judgments on the life of his age. In 
The Scholar-Gipsy , he condemns the people of his age. 
‘Light half-believers’ of ‘casual creeds’. As it has been 
already pointed out, Arnold linked the poet with the 
epoch. The poet is not an isolated fact. He held the 
view that Europe of his generation needed criticism and 
this is reflected not in his prose only but also in his poetry. 

In A Southern Night he reflects that we 

‘Never once possess our Soul before we die’. 

He laments the fate of his brother who died while 
returning to England and fate almost ironically mocking 
the restless energy of the race has assigned to him a very 
peaceful grave, off Gibralter, by ‘this gracious Midland 
sea.* His wife too lies buried peacefully ‘by those hoary 
Indian hills’. 

‘Mild o’er her grave, ye mountains, shine ! 

Gently by her, ye waters, glide ! 

To that in you which is divine 
They were allied.’ 
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There is also a substantial quantity of literary criticism 
in his poetry and much of that is very wise too. Here 
below is his estimate of Byron : 

‘He taught us little, but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 

With shivering heart the strife we saw 
Of passion with eternal law ; 

And yet with reverential awe 
We watch’d the fount of fiery life 
Which served for that Titanic strife.’ 

— (Memorial I'erses , April, 1850). 

Goethe, Senancour and Wordsworth also have been 
examined with a rare insight and his lines on Wordsworth 
are as admirable as his selection of Wordsworth’s Poems. 
The lucid exposition of Wordsworthian poetry has hardly 
ever been surpassed even in critical prose. 

‘He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth, 

Smiles broke from us and we had ease ; 

The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 


• ■ . * • - 

Time may restore in his course, 

Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s foice ; 
But where will Europe’s later hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power.’ 



ARNOLD AND CLASSICISM 


Arnold as a critic believed that England had Hebraised 
coo much and must now hellenise. In his poetical 
method too he is essentially classical, not romantic. He 
did not like romantic vagueness or exuberance either in 
thought or in language. He insisted upon the vital 
necessity of regarding the whole, instead of the separate 
parts, of a poem. The perfection of the poem as a 
whole, not the beauty of isolated passages, was his ideal. 
The essence of his classicism is thus to be found in his 
lucidity of expression, restraint and proportion. He is 
classical or Greek in his insistence that ‘there shall be a 
definite thought, which shall be lucidly expressed.’ And 
in his case, the thought, however, is always modern. 
The subject of Empedocles is ancient but Arnold speaks 
through the life of the ancient philosopher. He does not 
share the paganism of Keats or Swinburne but he is truly 
classical in manner, in definiteness of thought and 
lucidity of expression. His style is uniformly lucid—one 
can find in it the pure lines of an Ionian horizon and the 
liquid clearness of an Ionian sky. 

Goethe had turned to the Greeks for symmetry. In 
his Iphigenie , he is an apostle of form, of sculpturing and 
artistic self-restraint. Arnold was more affected by the 
Greeks themselves than by Goethe. Homer, Sophocles 
and Theocritus were the chief influences. He owes his 
long similes and skilful use of sonorous proper names to 
Homer and Milton. The great examples of Homer, 
Sophocles, Dante and Milton lie behind much of his 
literary criticism as well. Like Sophocles, he wanted to 
look at life steadily. His description of Sophocles, 
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‘Business could not make dull, nor passion wild ; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole’ 

might as well apply to him. That is what at least he tried 
to do. 

In Tristram and Iseult , Arnold had the opportunity of 
dealing with a romantic passion but he chooses ‘not the 
moment of passion, but the close of the passionate life.’ 
The passion is always subordinated and like Wordsworth’s 
Protesilaus in Laodamia , he warns the man who fails to 
govern his passions. In life as well as in poetic art, he 
admired balance and classic control. In the sonnet, 
Austerity of Poetry , the poet’s bride is, 

.‘a hidden ground 

Of thought and of austerity within.’ 

Milton was his inspiration not merely for the blank 
verse as used in Sohrab and Rustum but also for his 
sonnets. It is again his love of classical restraint which 
led him to the Milton sonnet with its economy of rimes. 

Theocritus, Bion and Moschus are the three great pas¬ 
toral poets of ancient Greece. Arnold is not much indebted 
to Bion or Moschus, but the influence of Theocritus can 
be felt in his loving descriptions of the countryside and 
in the simplicity of style in which the vignettes of nature, 
all drawn from personal observation, are presented in 

The Scholar-Gipsy and Thyrsis. 

The influence of the Homeric simile, as it has been 
already pointed out, is very pronounced in Sohrab and 
Rustum. The similes are long and introduce details which 
are irrelevant for the purpose of comparison but have a 
pictorical value and an interest of their own. The simile 
of the wet diver or the poor drudge who -with numb 
blacken’d fingers makes her fire' is good not so much tor 
its illustrative value but for its picturesqueness. There is 
something like the stately utterance of Milton m Sohrab 
and Rustum , in which poem he makes the nearest approach 
to his conception of the ‘Grand style. 

By his own poetical examples and by his critical 
canons/he drew attention back from the beauty of detail 
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to the artistic whole, to the eternal qualities of ancient 
writings from the neo-classic travesty of them. He was 
basically right in his contention that harmonious propor¬ 
tion, unity, design are not to be found in Idylls of the Kina 
or in The Ring and the Book. * 



XII 


/ 


■\RNOLD AND NATURE—ARNOLD AND 
WORDSWORTH CONTRASTED 


No succeeding poet completely escaped the mfluence 
of Wordsworth’s attitude towards nature farlcssArno 
\mong English poets, he was most indebted to Milton 
and tefWordsworth and he repaid his debt to W°rds- 
worth by compiling a most judicious selection ot 
Wordsworth, who in spite of his greatness was so 
unequal As a lover of nature, he followed Wordsworth, 
Z Treat apostle of nature, but he did not share Words¬ 
worth’s faith that ‘every flower enjoys the air it breathes 
r (hat there is joy ‘in widest commonalty spread . 
\rnold did not also possess Wordsworth’s detachment 
whichMenabled him to £ into the life ofddngs Arnold 
offers this tributes to Wordsworth in Memorial Verses . 

“He too upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen—on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions tears. 

He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 

He spoke, and loosed our hearts in tears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool flowery lap of earth, ^ 

Smiles broke from us and we had ease. 

\rnold in spite of his devotion to nature had seldom 
smiled and he did not find any ease either He remained 
an agnostic and never had Wordsworth’s cheerfulness or 
untroubled mind. Wordsworth says : 

‘The budding twigs spread out their lan, 

To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 

30 
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This pleasure which thrilled Wordsworth’s heart was 
never communicated to Arnold and he remained a melan¬ 
choly poet. Wordsworth could say that 

‘Pleasure is spread through the earth 

In stray gifts to be claimed by whoever shall find 

because Wordsworth lived with the hills and the lakes as 
his sole companions, but ‘Arnold, never rests in nature 
alone.’ Arnold turns to human destiny and asks whether 
it is at all worth’ 

‘This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth.’ 

He is thus a poet of agnosticism, whose uncompromising 
intellectual sincerity is never in doubt. 

Next to Wordsworth, another great influence on 
Arnold’s mind was Goethe, who showed him ‘the high 
white star of truth’. This passion for truth did not allow 
Arnold to find an easy intellectual solution. But it is the 
same passion for truth which accounts for the accuracy of 
Arnold’s references to nature. This conscientiousness of 
the intellect enabled Arnold to locate and portray with 
precision flowers, mountains, lakes and even roads. 
Examples are numerous in The Scholar-Gipsy and else¬ 
where. No praise is too high for the truthfulness of the 
natural scenery in Resignation , in the Scholar-Gipsy and 
Thyrsis. In Thyrsis , the images, he says, are all from 
actual observation and this is true of most of the descrip¬ 
tions in his other poems. 

Nature taught Wordsworth so many things. One of 
them is calm or peace of mind. Arnold was deeply influ¬ 
enced by this trait of nature. Nature’s secret was not joy 
but peace. He loved her in her quieter and more subdu¬ 
ed moods. He preferred her silences to her many voices. 
He preferred moonlight to sunlight. Subdued objects 
were dear to him. The Tartar camp at the opening 
of Sohrab and Rustum is seen in the misty grey of the 
morning. It is in moonlight that the quest of the Scholar- 
gipsy begins and the princely pair in The Church of Broil 
are imagined to wake in moonlight. He was influenced 
by the quiet and peaceful aspects of nature, which afforded 
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a contrast to the fitful turmoil of human life. In the 
sphere of sounds also, he loves to hear the quiet murmur 
of the ‘gracious Midland Sea’. 

Another great lesson, allied to calmness or serenity, 
which he learnt from nature is Resignation. We must 
live self-poised as the sea and the stars do : 

‘And with joy the stars perform their shining, 

And the sea its long moon-silver’d roll ; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever or some differing soul. 

Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 

These attain the mighty life we see. 

“Resolve to be thyself ; and know, that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery’' 

That is the injunction of nature.’ 

But our life is not altogether like that of nature, rhere is 
no moral or spiritual strife in nature Yet man will have 
his highest hopes of good fulfilled if he will develop the 
fortitude of a stoic or a spirit of calm resignation. 

‘.The aids to noble life are all within.’ 

or note the prayer, 

‘Calm, calm me more ! nor let me die ! 

Before I have begun to live.’ 

He learnt the lesson of Resignation from nature herself. 

‘The mute turf we tread, 

The solemn hills around us spread, 

This stream which falls incessantly. 

The strange scrawl’d rocks, the lovely sky, 

If I might lend their life a voice, 

Seem to bear rather than rejoice .’ 

Wordsworth’s nature rejoices, Arnold’s nature bears. 
This is stoic resignation. The hills and the stream 
expect no reward. So man also has to live and to 
work unhelped by any hope of reward. I hus, nature 
developed the heroically austere temper which is reflected 
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in the poetry of Arnold. The feeling for nature is 
genuine and he submitted himself to its chastening 
influences. The poise in nature is a contrast to the fever 
in his own soul, caused by the doubts, disputes, 
distractions and fears of an iron time. The remedy lies in 
being self-poised like nature, becoming vast like nature— 

‘Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm, so great 
And yet untroubled and unpassionate ; 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil, 

And though so task’d keep free, from dust and soil ! 
••• ••• • • • ••• ••• ••• ••• 

• • • ••• • • • ••• ••• ••• ••• 

But I will rather say that you remain 
A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency.’ 

— (A Summer Night). 

4 

In a passage, previously quoted, from To Marguerite , 
Arnold reflects : 

‘We mortals live alone .’ 

Man is not only isolated from the animal world, but 
man is also isolated from men. We cannot divine the 
‘despairing sign’ of our fellow-man. In this isolation, 
man is not the lone sufferer. The great powers of nature 
are equally lonely. 

‘Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams.’ 

The inevitable loneliness of man is most constantly 
present to Arnold the poet, and man can only find suste¬ 
nance in the loneliness of nature herself. 


XIII 

THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY—AN APPRECIATION 

Among the longer poems of Arnold it is the most 
charming, the happiest in conception and execution. 
The charm lies in the subject and in the scene. Like its 
companion piece, Thyrsis , it is pastoral in form, but 
there is hardly any conventional pastoralism in the 
Scholar-Gipsy. There is always an impression of eager 
freshness and ease in his descriptions, always accurate, 
of the Oxford countryside. The subtle glamour in the 
vignettes of nature is unsurpassable. Its characteristic 
melancholy has its appeal, but its greater charm lies in 
those vignettes and the love of beauty and calm they 
embody. 

‘The grand power of poetry is the power of so 
dealing with things as to awaken in us a wonderfully lull, 
new and intimate sense of them. 5 This theory of poetry . 
of Arnold agrees with Arnold’s practice of it in this 
poem. He has made the Oxford countryside an 
enchanted country, which will be dearer to those who 
already know it and those who have never visited Oxford 
will have a vision of their own. In the pictures of the 
countryside, he has revealed more and more earths 
loveliness and quickened our spirits to wonder and 
reverence. And our life becomes fuller and richer as we 
find more of loveliness on earth. ‘Strips of m ^ on " 
blanched green’ suggest a whole landscape—the dark 
masses of trees against the sky, the massive shadows of 
the dense foliage and the moonlight’s white reflection on 
the dewy grass. The beauty of genuine pastoralism is 
captured in an inimitable manner in St. Ill, lines 23-2y— 

‘Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies peep, 

... ••• ••• ••• •** 

And bower me from the August Sun with shade’ 

34 
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or, for instance in St. IX, lines 86-89, 
‘Oft thou hast given them store 


• • • • • • ••• w — 

And purple orchises with spotted leaves. 5 

Pictures of‘Crossing the stripling Thames’, ofBagley- 
Wood, of ‘the Fyfield elm in May 5 , of ‘The springing 
pastures and the feeding kine 5 , of the gipsy tents and 
the bushes :— 


‘With scarlet patches tagg’d and shreds of grey, 
Above the forest-ground call’d Thesally- 5 (//. 114-15). 

are unforgettable and add to the beauty and charm of 
the poem. 

Arnold’s verbal borrowings from Glanvil have been 
indicated in the notes. His debt to Glanvil is very slight. 
All that was required of Glanvil was to supply a base, 
standing on which, he might revert to his favourite 
subject of criticism of the age. “The Scholar-Gipsy is * 
passionate indictment of the new dictatorship of the 
never-ceasing intellect over the soul of modern man It is 
a threnody for the lives of men smirched by modernity, 
of men who have become in the words of Empedocles, 
‘living men no more, nothing but naked, eternally restless 
mind ’ The Scholar-gipsy of the 17th century had 
escaped this anomaly. He like Empedocles would be 
‘a living man no more’ if he would be infected by our 

feverish life. 


The charm of The Scholar-Gipsy is in its controlled 
self-pity. As a poet, he is ‘made’, not ‘born , that is, he 
is academic. He tries to think, as well as feel in verse 
and sometimes he maybe stiff or lapse into prose • Bu 
there is one mood that assures Arnold the lyric gift th 
is the mood of self-commisseration. The stiffness vanishes 
and he becomes truly a poet as in The Scholar ' G,psy ? 
Thyrsis. But in Arnold’s mind “there is alw *V* 
vision of the day when wits were clear beside the spariding 
Thames and when the merry Grecian coaster breasted 
the waves.’ He knows that melancholy is bad. Me 
wants calm, resolution, cheerfulness, ‘natural soundness 
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and valiancy, which I think the present age is fast losing. 
But the best of his poetry is an abandonment to melan¬ 
choly. Arnold did indeed progress towards cheerfulness 
but as he progressed he left poetry behind. His prose 
has more of charming gaiety and playfulness. We see 
his characteristic banter sparkling in his prose but we 
know not there : 

‘The undertone which flows, 

So calmly sad, through all his stately lay.’ 

‘Calm pleasures’, ‘majestic pains’ indicate The spirit of the 

Scholar-Gipsy . 



ARNOLD 

‘THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY’ 

TEXT 



THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY 


[ There was very lately a lad in the University of 
Oxford, who was by his poverty forced to leave his 
studies there ; and at last to join himself to a company 
of vagabond gipsies. Among these extravagant people, 
by the insinuating subtility of his carriage, he quickly 
got so much of their love and esteem as that they 
discovered to him their mystery. After lie had been 
a pretty while well exercised in the trade, there chanced 
to ride by a couple of scholars, who had formerly 
been of his acquaintance. They quickly spied out 
their old friend among the gipsies ; and he gave them 
an account of the necessity which drove him to that 
kind of life, and told them that the people he went 
with were not such impostors as they were taken for, 
but that they had a traditional kind of learning among 
them, and could do wonders by the power of imagi¬ 
nation, their fancy binding that of others : that he 
himself had learned much of their art, and when he 
had compassed the whole secret, he intended, he said, 
to leave their company, and give the world an account 
of what he had learned.’—G lanvil’s Vanity of Dog¬ 
matizing, 1661.] 

Go, for they call you, shepherd, from the hill ! 

Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes . 

No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed, 

Nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats, 

Nor the cropp’d grasses shoot another head . 

But when the fields are still, 

And the tired men and dogs all gone to rest, 

And only the white sheep are sometimes seen 
Cross and recross the strips of moon-blanch d 
Come, shepherd, and again begin the quest . 

39 
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Here, where the reaper was at work of late— 

In this high field’s dark corner, where he leaves 
His coat, his basket, and his earthen cruise, 

And in the sun all morning binds the sheaves, 

Then here, at noon, comes back his stores to 

use— 15 

Here will I sit and wait, 

While to my ear from uplands far away 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne. 

With distant cries of reapers in the corn— 

All the live murmur of a summer’s day. 20 

Screen’d is this nook o’er the high, half-reap’d field, 

And here till sun-down, shepherd, will I be ! 

Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies peep, 

And round green roots and yellowing stalks I see 
Pale blue convolvulus in tendrils creep ; 25 

And air swept lindens yield 

Their scent, and rustle down their perfumed showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid, 

And bower me from the August sun with shade ; 

And the eye travels down to Oxford’s towers. 30 

And near me on the grass lies Glanvil’s book— 

Come, let me read the oft-read tale again ! 
file story of that Oxford scholar poor, 

Of shining parts and quick inventive brain, 

Who, tired of knocking at preferment’s door, 35 

Of summer morn forsook 

His friends, and went to learn the gipsy lore, 

And roam’d the world with that wild brother¬ 
hood . 

And came, as most men deem’d, to little good. 

But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 40 

But once, years after, in the country-lanes, 

Two scholars whom at college erst he knew 
Met him, and of his way of life inquir’d. 

Whereat he answer’d, that the gipsy crew, 

His mates, had arts to rule as they desired 
The workings of men's brains ; 
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And they can bind them to what thoughts they will. 
‘And I,’ he said ‘the secret of their art. 

When fully learn’d, will to the world impart ; 

But it needs heaven-sent moments for this skill ! 50 

This said, he left them, and return’d no more.— 

But rumours hung about the country-side 
That the lost Scholar long was seen to stray. 

Seen by rare glimpses, pensive and tongue-tied, 

In hat of antique shape, and cloak of grey, 55 

The same the gipsies wore. 

Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring ; 

At some lone alehouse in the Berkshire moors, 

On the warm ingle-beach, the smock-frock’d boors 
Had found him seated at their entering, 6( 


But, ’mid their drink and clatter, he would fly 
And I myself seem half to know thy looks, 

And put the shepherds, wanderer, on thy trace , 
And boys who in love wheatfields scare the rooks 
I ask if thou hast pass’d their quiet place ; 

Or in my boat I lie 

Moor’d to the cool bank in the summer heats, 
’Mid wide grass meadows which the sunshine h s, 
And watch the warm green-muffled Cumner hills, 
And wonder if thou haunt’st their shy retreats. 

For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground ! 

Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 

Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bablock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 

As the punt’s rope chops round ; 

And leaning backward in a pensive dream, 

And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Pluck’d in shy fields and distant Wychwood 

bowers. .. t 

And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream . 

And then they land, and thou art seen no more 
Maidens who from the distant hamlets come 
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To dance around the Fyfield elm in May, 

Oft through the darkening fields have seen thee roam. 
Or cross a stile into the public way. 85 

Oft thou hast given them store 
Of flowers—the frail-leaf’d, white anemone, 

Dark bluebells drench’d with dews of summer eves, 

And purple orchises with spotted leaves— 

But none has words she can report of thee. 90 


And, above Godstow Bridge, when hay-time’s here 
In June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames, 
Men who through those wide fields of breezy grass 
Where black-wing’d swallows haunt the glittering 
Thames, 

To bathe in the abandon’d lasher pass, 

Have often pass’d thee near 

Sitting upon the river bank o’ergrown ; 

Mark’d thine outlandish garb, thy figure spare, 
Thy dark vague eyes, and soft abstracted air— 
But, when they came from bathing, thou wert 
gone ! 
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At some lone homestead in the Cumner hills, 

Where at her open door the housewife darns, 

Thou hast been seen, or hanging on a gate 
To watch the threshers in the mossy barns. 

Children, who early range these slopes and late 105 
For cresses from the rills, 

Have known thee watching, all an April day, 

The springing pastures and the feeding kine ; 

And mark’d thee, when the stars come out and 

shine, 

Through the long dewy grass move slow away. 1 10 

In autumn, on the skirts of Bagley-wood, 

Where most the gipsies by the turf-edged way 
Pitch their smoked tents, and every bush you see 
With scarlet patches tagg’d and shreds of grey, 

Above the forest-ground call’d Thessaly— 1 15 

The blackbird picking food 

Sees thee, nor stops his meal, nor tears at all ! 
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So often has he known thee past him stray 
Rapt, twirling in thy hand a wither’d spray, 
And waiting for the spark from Heaven to fall. 


120 


135 


And once, in winter, on the causeway hill 

Where home through flooded fields foot-travellers go, 
Have I not pass’d thee on the wooden bridge 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 

Thy face toward Hinksey and its wintry ridge ? 125 

And thou hast climb’d the hill 

And gain’d the white brow of the Cumner range ; 
Turn’d once to watch, while thick the snowflakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Christ-Church hall— 

Then sought thy straw in some sequester’d grange. 130 

But what—I dream ! Two hundred years are flown 
Since first thy story ran through Oxford halls, 

And the grave Glanvil did the tale inscribe 
That thou wert wander’d from the studious walls 
To learn strange arts, and join a gipsy tribe. 

And thou from earth art gone 
Long since, and in some quiet churchyard laid ! 

Some country nook, where o’er thy unknown grave 
Tall grasses and white flowering nettles wave— 

Under a dark red-fruited yew-tree’s shade. 140 

—No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse of hours ! 

For what wears out the life of mortal men ? 

’Tis that from change to change their being rolls ; 
’Tis that repeated shocks, again, again, 

Exhaust the energy of strongest souls, 145 

And numb the elastic powers. 

Till having used our nerves with bliss and teen, 

And tired upon a thousand schemes our wit, 

■ To the just-pausing Genius we remit 

Our well-worn life, and are— what we have been ! 150 

Thou hast not lived, why should’st thou perish so ? 

Thou hadst one aim, one business, one desire . 

Else wert thou long since number’d with the dead— 
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Else hadst thou spent, like other men, thy fire ! 

The generations of thy peers are fled, 155 

And we ourselves shall go ; 

But thou possessest an immortal lot, 

And we imagine thee exempt from age 
And living as thou liv’st on Glanvil’s page, 

Because thou hadst—what we, alas, have not ! 160 

For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 

Firm to their mark, not spent on other things ; 

Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 

Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, 

brings 165 

O life unlike to ours ! 

Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 

Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives ; 

Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 170 

Thou waitest for the spark from Heaven : and we, 

Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 

Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds. 

Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill'd ; 1 75 

For whom each year we sec 

Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new ; 

W ho hesitate and falter life away, 

And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day — 

Ah, do not we, wanderer, await it too ? 180 

Yes ! we await it, but it still delays, 

And then we suffer ! and amongst us one, 

\V r ho most has suffer'd, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 

And all his store of sad experience he 185 

Lays bare of wretched days ; 

Tells us his misery's birth and growth and signs. 

And how the dying spark of hope was fed. 

And how the breast was soothed, and how the head, 

And all his hourly varied anodynes. 190 
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This for our wisest ! and we others pine, 

And wish the long unhappy dream would end, 

And waive all claim to bliss, and try to bear, 

With close-lipp’d patience for our only friend, 

Sad patience, too near neighbour to despair ; 195 

But none has hope like thine ! 

Thou through the fields and through the woods 
dost stray, 

Roaming the country-side, a truant boy, 

Nursing thy project in unclouded joy, 

And every doubt long blown by time away. 200 

O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 

And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames ; 

Before this strange disease of modern life, 

With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 

Its heads o’ertax’d, its palsied hearts, was rife— 205 

Fly hence, our contact fear ! 

Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood ! 

Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 

From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 

Wave us away, and keep thy solitude ! 210 

Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable shade, 

With a free onward impulse brushing through, 

By night, the silver’d branches of the glade— 

Far on the forest-skirts, where none pursue, 215 

On some mild pastoral slope 

Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales, 

Freshen thy flowers, as in former years, 

With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 

From the dark dingles, to the nightingales ! 220 

But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly ! 

For strong the infection of our mental strife, 

Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for rest ; 
And we should win thee from thy own fair life, 

Like us distracted, and like us unblest ! 225 

Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 

Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfix’d thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made ; 
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And then thy glad perennial youth would fade, 
Fade, and grow old at last, and die like ours. 

Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and smiles ! 

_As some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 

Described at sunrise an emerging prow 
Lifting the cool-hair’d creepers stealthily, 

The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the Aegean isles ; 

And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 
Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 
Green bursting figs, and tunnies steep d in 

brine ; , 

And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 


230 


235 


240 


The young light-hearted masters of the waves ; 

And snatch’d his rudder, and shook out more sail. 

And day and night held on indignantly 
O’er the blue Midland waters with the ga le, 

Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 245 

To where the Atlantic waves 

Outside the western straits, and unbent sails 

There, where down cloudy clifTs, through shee ts of 

foam. 

Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come ; 

And on the beach undid his corded bales. 2 j0 


—M. Arnold. 
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Joseph Glanvil 

Joseph Glanvil or Glanvill (1636-1680) was Rector of 
the Abbey Church at Bath and held other benefices. He 
attacked the scholastic philosophy of his age in his 
Vanity of Dogmatizing (1661) and also defended the belief 
in the pre-existence of souls in his Lux Orientalis (1662). 
As a writer, he lays stress upon common beliefs, upon 
what unites sects, not what divides them. He is one of 
those writers who in the seventeenth century tried to 
provide some kind of link between science and religion. 

The passage from Glanvil’s Vanity of Dogmatising on 
which the story of The Scholar-Gipsy is founded is given 
below in extenso. Arnold himself had provided an 
abridged version of it in his notes. But it may be profi¬ 
table for the readers to know the whole passage, which 
will enable them to determine precisely the exact nature 
of his debt to Glanvil. Glanvil says that by the power 
of the imagination one might be able to decipher the 
thoughts of another. This may be regarded as impossible 
by many and he writes : 

“I’ll (I will) trouble the readers but (only) with one 
(story) ; and the hands from which I had it make me 
secure (sure) of the truth on’t (of it). There was very 
lately a lad in the University of Oxford, who being of 
very pregnant and ready parts , was by his poverty forc’d 
to leave his studies there and to cast himself upon the 
wide world for a livelyhood (livelihood). Now his 
necessities growing dayly (daily) on him, and wanting 
the help of friends to relieve him, he was at last forced 
to joyn (join) himself to a company of vagabond Gypsies 
(Gipsies), whom occasionally he met with and to follow 
their trade for a maintenance. Among these extra- 
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vagant (wandering) people, by the insinuating subtilty 
(subtlety) of his carriage he quickly got so much ot their 
love and esteem, as that they discover d to him their 
Mystery ; in the practice of which by the pregnancy of his 
wit and parts , he soon grew so good a proficient as to be 
able to out-do his Instructours (instructors). After he 

had been a pretty while instructed in the Trade there 

chanc’d to ride by a couple of Scholars, who had 
formerly bin (been) of his acquaintance The Scholars 
had quickly spyed out their old friend among the 
Gvosies • and their amazement to see him among such 
society had well-nigh discover’d him ; but by a sjgn he 
prevented their owning him before that Crew , and taki g 
one of them aside privately, desired him with his friend 
to go to an Inn not far distant from thence, pro¬ 
mising there to come to them. They accordingly went 
thither, and he follows. After their first salutations h,s 
friends enquire how he come to lead so odd a life as that 
was and to joyn himself with such a cheating beggarly 
company. The Scholar-gipsy having given them an 
account of the necessity which drove him to that kind ot 
life told them that the people he went with were not 
such Impostours (impostors) as they were taken for but 
that they had a traditional kind of learning among them 
and could do wonders by the power of Imagination and 
that himself had learnt much of their Art, and improved 
it further then (than) themselves could And.to evince 

the truth of what he told them, he said he d (he would) 
remove into another room, leaving them to discourse 
together, and upon his return tell them the sum of what 
thev had talked of : which accordingly he performed, 
giving them a full account of what had pass d between 
?hem in his absence. The Scholars being amaz d at so 
unexpected a discovery, earnestly desired him to un¬ 
riddle the mystery. In which he gave them satisfaction 
bv telling them that what he did was by he power of the 
Imagination, his Phancy (fancy) binding theirs ; and that 
himself had dictated to them the discourse they held 
together while he was from them ; that there were 
warrantable wayes (ways) of heightening the Imagination 
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to that pitch as to bind another's , and that when he had 
compass’d the whole secret, some parts of which he was 
yet ignorant of, he intended to leave their company, and 
give the world an account of what he had learned.” 

Metre 

The metre is iambic pentameter. The riming arrange¬ 
ment is unusual and intricate and is the same as in the 
companion poem Thyrsis. The stanza is of ten lines, the 
first five being iambic pentameters, the sixth line, which 
is an iambic trimeter, is shorter. These six lines riming 
a b c b c a form a sestet, which is followed by a quatrain 
of iambic pentameters riming deed. It may be noted 
that the quatrain has the same rime-arrangement as that 
of an Italian or Miltonic sonnet. 

St. I. The shephrd may now go and graze the flock 
of sheep but in the evening when the moon is up he 
should return and renew his search after the Scholar- 
gipsy, who was still according to popular rumours said 
to haunt the neighbouring hills and fields. 

1. from the hill, the sheepfold is on the top of a 
hill and his fellow shepherds are shouting for him from 
the edge of the hill. 

2. untie.cotes, he should now allow the sheep 

to come out of the folds so that they may graze, wattled 
cotes, sheep pens made of interwoven osiers (species of 
willow also used in basket-making). 

N.B. The exact location of the sheepfold is not indicated 
but it may be imagined to be on one of the tracts of ris¬ 
ing ground about Oxford, probably in Cumner range. 

3. wistful, eager to be fed, a variant of "wishful’, 
unfed, unpastured. 

4. thy bawling fellows, your fellow shepherds are 
shouting for you at the top of their voices. J. H. Fowler 
thinks that the reference is to the sheep-dogs. ‘Dogs 
bawling’ would be un-English ; secondly, it is difficult to 
understand why the dogs should be ‘bawling when the 
sheep are eager to be fed. Again, sheep-dogs can hardly 
be called companions of the shepherds. It may be noted 
here that Fowler, Macaulay, George and Leigh and 
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Hollingworth are all silent as to what ‘thy in this line 
refers to. rack, strain by needless shouting. 

5. Nor.head, no time should be lost ; it is high 

time that the flock is led out to graze. 

6. But.still, when twilight falls and the day’s 

work is over and when silence prevails all over. 

7. dogs, rough-coated, short-tailed dogs used by 
shepherds for watching sheep, so that they may not go 
astray, and for driving them back in the evening to 

their folds. 

Note that the artificiality of conventional pastoralism 
is not to be found in this poem. The shepherd here is a 
real shepherd and does not do anything which a shepherd 
ought not to do. The landscape is also truly idyllic and 

suits the reflective mood of the poet. 

8. sometimes, occasionally ; in spite ol the vigi¬ 
lance of the shepherds and of the sheep-dogs; some sheep 
may be straggling and grazing in moonlight. 

9. cross and recross, pass to and fro. Strips of... 
green, tiny bits of land scape, covered with green crops 
or grass, but now whitened by moonlight. Blanch 
comes from Old High German ‘Blank which means 


‘white’. 

10. quest, search after the ‘Scholar-gipsy. 

“And I myself seem half to know thy looks, ^ 
And put the shepherds, wonderer, on^tby 


St II The poet would like to sit and wait in the 
dark corner of a high field. The field is sloping and the 
nook is in the highest corner. Cf. “Screen d is this nook 

o’er the high, half-reap’d field”. 


The poet will hear the bleating of the sheep and the cries 
of the reapers. 

12 dark, the nook where the reaper leaves his coat 
etc., is shaded ; note the contrast with ‘in the sun in l. 
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13. cruise, cruse, pitcher, German ‘krug\ English 
‘crock’, crockery, and ‘cruse’ are the same words. 

15. his stores to use, the reaper comes back to the 
dark corner to take his food and drink. 

20. live, expressive of energy, vigour and life. 

St. III. This dark corner is shaded by big lime trees. 
He will wait here till sunset, watch the red poppies inter¬ 
twined with corn, inhale the sweet odour of the lime 
flowers and watch the distant towers of Oxfoid. 

21. nook.field, in the topmost corner of a 

sloping corn-field. 

23. poppies, in Keats’s Ode to Autumn, the reaper 
is drowsed by the odour of poppies which are intertwined 
with the corn. 

25 convolvulus, kinds of twining plant. Note the 
colour effects. The poppies (/. 23) are scarlet, the bind 
weed or wild convolvulus is white suffused with pale pink 

or pale purple. 

26. The lime flower, however, is over before August. 
28. bent grass, as the fragrant lime flowers fall, the 

grass is bent. 

30. And the eye.towers, the place from which 

the poem is supposed to be written is the rising ground 
that lies between Hinksey and Cumnor from where one 

may have a magnificent view of the Oxford towers. A 

special mention has been made of the Hall of Chris 
Church, when in the evening, its long line of windows is 

lighted up (/. 129). 

St. IV. The poet reads once more Irom Lrlanvil s 
book the story of the scholar who forced by poverty left 
Oxford never to return again. 

31. Glanvil’s book, Vanity of Dogmatising , see 

d. 49. 

32. oft-read, he had read it several times before. 

34. Shining parts, (see the passage quoted on p. 49) 
talents likely to produce something original. 

35. knocking.door, trying to obtain a fellow¬ 

ship or a living by his talents. ‘Preferment is personified. 
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The scholar is imagined to have frequently knocked 
at the doors of those who might have recognised his 
‘pregnant parts’ and helped him to a remunerative post. 
But nothing came in his way. No friend or patron help¬ 
ed him and in disappointment he left Oxford. 

37. Gipsy lore, mass of occult and mystical know¬ 
ledge possessed by the gipsies. 

39. came, most men thought that he had been 
wasting his talents. Contrast this ‘came’ with ‘came’ of 
the following line. 

St. V. Two scholars from Oxford met him years 
after his departure. The Scholar-Gipsy told them that 
the gipsies knew the occult art of governing the thoughts 
of other people, who would be led to think just as the 
gipsies wanted them to think. He would reveal that great 
art to the world when he had completely mastered it, but 
he would have to wait for heaven-sent moments for the 
acquisition of that skill. 

42. erst, formerly. 

47. bind, ‘bind’ occurs in the original passage from 
Glanvil : “What he did was by the power of Imagination, 
his Pliancy binding theirs ; and that himself had dictated 
to them the discourse”. (See the passage on p. 49). 

50. heaven-sent moments, complete mastery of 
the art could only be attained through divine help and 
he must pursue the art and wait patiently for those 
happy moments when the help would come to him from 
heaven. 

St. VI. The Scholar-gipsy returned no more but 
the common people believed that he still strayed about 
the hills and fields near Oxford. 

52. country-side, near Oxford. 

55. antique, of old times, old-fashioned. 

57. Hurst, Gumnor Hurst. ‘Hurst’ is a piece of 
rising ground across the Berkshire frontier, about two miles 
out. It is covered with trees, an elm and several firs, 
and forms part of the low range of hills, mentioned as 
the ‘Cumner hills’ in /. 69. 
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58. Berkshire moors, moors are tracts of open 
ground usually covered with heather. “The Berkshire 
moors are, it may be supposed, simply the Berkshire 
downs ; the only ground that can be called ‘moor’ in a 
strict sense lies on the slopes of the hills above mention¬ 
ed, which are indeed Berkshire, but hardly secluded 
enough to suit the present passage.” 

59. warm, the beach is warm because of the proxi¬ 
mity of the chimney corner, ingle-beach, the beach by 
the fire-side ; ‘ingle’ is fire burning on hearth. The word 
may have been borrowed from Lat. igniculus or Sanskrit 
agtii. smock-frockd, a long white frock used to be 
worn by farmers and farm-labourers. The upper part was 
closely gathered and the wearer had to creep through 
the narrow neck-hole (A. S. smugan, to creep through a 
hole), boors, peasants ; rustic ; ill-bred people. 

60. at their entering, as they entered. 

St. VII. The poet has been making anxious inquiries 
about him but his movements are so uncertain that no 
one can give definite information. 

61 . clatter, sound of glasses, plates and of noisy 
talk, fly, disappear suddenly. 

63. put.on thy trace, had asked the shepherds 

to follow your movements and to find you out. 

64 . boys, farmers had to engage lads to drive away 
the rooks, so that the damage to crops might be pre¬ 
vented. 

69. green-muffled, enveloped in green foliage. 
Gumner, Arnold’s spelling of ‘Cumner hills’, see note on 

1. 30 and l. 57. 

70. shy retreats, secluded places of shelter. 

St. VIII. You have been seen at distant places like 
Bablock-hithe crossing the Thames. 

71 . retired, secluded and isolated, ‘far from the 

madding crowd’. 

72. blithe, cheerful, a word made famous by Milton 
and Shelley, cf. buxom, ‘blithe and debonair’—(Milton) 
and ‘Hail to thee, blithe, spirit’—(Shelley). 
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74. stripling, young ; the young Thames or the small 
stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Cotswolds 
and flows from there to Oxford is the true source of the 
Thames. At Oxford it is known as the Isis. Bablock- 
hithe, the name of a ferry over the ‘stripling Thames’, 
some five or six miles from Oxford. 


76. punt, flat-bottomed shallow boat, broad and 
square at both ends, chops round, in the first edition, 
the reading was ‘swings round’ ; chop means ‘to change’ 
and is used of vessels turning with wind. The meaning of 
both the readings is thus the same, “the idea being that 
the punt makes a bend down the stieam as it crosses, 
and is pulled round in a curve by the loose rope attached 

to it.”—(Macaulay). 

79. shy, retired, secluded as in /. 70. Wychwood 
bowers, Wychwood forest is about ten miles beyond 
Bablock-hithe. In the first edition, the reading was 
‘woodland bowers’. The happy change to Wychwood 


gives definiteness to the description. 

St IX. Village girls coming from distant hamlets 
to dance round the Fyfield elm in May have seen you at 
times but cannot give any definite information. 

gj they land, the Oxford scholars land as they 

are ferried across the I hames. 

83 Fyfield elm, an elm tree, not exactly at fyfield 
but at the hamlet of Tubney, standing near the crossing 
of the roads from Oxford and Abingdon. 

V B It has been pointed out that no maidens from 

distant hamlets or Fyfield villagers dance round the elm in 
May but ‘it is hardly fair to bring a pastoral poem strictly 
U) the test of facts’.— (Macaulay). Besides, it may be noted 
that the old May-day customs and dance are still kept 
up in certain parts of Berkshire and Oxfordshire. 

84 darkening, at the approach of evening twilight. 

85 stile, some steps, enabling passengers to get over 
or through a fence or, wall but excluding cattle. 

87 anemone (anemony), genus of plant popularly 


known as wind-fiowei. 
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88. bluebells, wild hyacinth with blue or white 
flowers growing in moist places and flowering in spring, 
dark, hyacinth with blue flowers is referred to. > 

89 . orchises, they have flowers of fantastic shapes 

and brilliant colours. , 

90. But none.thee, they have only seen you and 

they have nothing more to say. 

St. X. In the hot days of June, many bathers have noti¬ 
ced you sitting on the river bank above Godstow Bridge. 

92 . flames, the scythe reflects the light of the strong 
sun, cf. Tennyson, Geraint and Enid , “And watch d the 

sun blaze on the turning scythe.” 

95. abandon’d lasher, lasher means the sluice 
itself or the pool into which the water falls rushing 
through a sluice. Here it means the pool, the bathing- 
place with a fall into it on the side stream which runs by 
VVytham Mill.’— (Macaulay). abandon d, hardly frequen¬ 
ted and made use of. 

97. o’ergrown, with grass. . . 

98. outlandish, ‘in hat of antique shape, and cloak 
of grey 55). spare, emaciated, scholars are seldom 

robust or fat. 

99. abstracted air, your countenances reflecting 

deep contemplation or absorption. 

100. wert gone, had disappeared. 

St XI You have been seen by housewives in Cumner 
hills and by children in the sloping fields of the 

ne'^hbourhood. w hi c h Wordsworth has made 

familiar. barns, moss-covered buildings for 

storing grains. 

ofgrowth" a “irci 

St. On .h« one hand, the P>«™ were 
growing, and on the other the kine were feeding. 
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110. the long.away, notice the sequence of long 

vowels to indicate the slow, unhurried movement of the 
scholar. 

St. XII. The blackbird picking food in autumn from 
near the gipsy-tents pitched on the borders of Bagley-wood 
is familiar with your face and is not frightened by you. 

111. Bagley-wood, this wood is enclosed and the 
gipsies would not be allowed to pitch their tents in the 
wood. It is two miles to the south of Oxford and through 
it runs the Abingdon road. The gipsies might pitch their 
tents on the turf by the side of the road. 

112. turf-edged, there was turf on either side of 
the road. 

113. smoked, the tents were besmirched with soot 
or smoke. 

114. With.grey, Fowler thinks that ‘scarlet 

patches’ refers to autumnal berries and leaves and ‘shreds 
of grey’ to the ‘old man’s beard’, otherwise called 
‘traveller’s joy’. This does not seem to be correct. The 
reference is really to bits of clothing and dish-cloths hung 
by the gipsies on the bushes. 

115. Thessaly, a name possibly given by Oxford 
Scholars to" one particular place of the rising ground. The 
place has not been identified. 

119. Rapt, lost in his thoughts or carried out of 
himself by his thoughts. 

120. spark from heaven, see note on /. 50, divine 
inspiration. A spark suddenly ignites. The soul of the 
Scholar-gipsy will by divine help be suddenly illumined 
some day. 

St. XIII. I met you once passing along the causeway 
to Hinksey and climbing the Cumner Hill. 

121. causeway, the raised path over low and flooded 
meadows leading to North Hinksey and the hills. 

122. flooded fields, the fields are usually flooded in 
winter rains. 

124. battling, struggling. 

127. white, covered with snowflakes. 
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129. festal, on a festive night, all the lights illu¬ 
mine the long rows of windows, which can thus be seen 
from a long distance. 

130. sought thy straw, the straw-bed would relieve 
somewhat the Scholar-gipsy of the effects of chill and 
make him a little warm, sequester’d grange, isolated 

granary or farm-house. 


St. XIV. I must have been dreaming. You had left 
Oxford two-hundred years ago and must have died and 
been buried in some country churchyard. 

131. But what, this sudden change of mood breaks 
the monotony. 

132. thy story, the story of your disappearance and 
departure from Oxford. 

134. studious walls, cf. ‘studious cloisters pale 


(Milton). 

138. unknown, the Scholar-gipsy died unknown 
and unhonoured. 

140 . red-fruited yew-trees, the yew tree is found in 
cemeteries and is by convention associatedwuh dea, h and 
melancholy thoughts in pastoral elegies By add.ng red- 
fruited’, the poet supplies a realistic detail and robs 
yew of its conventional character and association. 

St XV The Scholar-gipsy must be imperishable, as 

he was not a victim of perpetually changing desires and 

passions and resulting frustrations. 

141. No, no, this sudden change of mood is also to 

be found in Lycidas and Adonais. 

Cf. ‘Weep no more, woeful shepherds, 

J ' weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead? 

7 7 -—(Milton, Lycidas , 165-66). 

And ‘Peace, peace ! he is not dead, 

he doth not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the ? 

dream of hie. 

—(Shelley, Adonais , 343-44). 
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Note the following comment on this and the stanzas that 
follow : 

“The poet turns from the death of the Scholar to the 
thought that he is not really dead. From this point there 
is a certain loss of poetic depth. Arnold, unlike Milton 
and Shelley, is not content to proclaim immortality—a 
poetic theme. Instead, he maintains that the scholar, 
being an exceptional character, living an exceptional life, 
is exempt from the common lot of men—a fantastic, but 
hardly poetic theme, in treating which he substitutes 
rhetoric and argument for the quiet nature of vignettes in 
the early part of the poem.”—(G. E. Hollingworth). 

143. being rolls, in their life, there are too many 

changes and frustrations. # . 

146. numb, deprive us of our buoyancy, elasticity of 

temper and adaptability. 

147. bliss and teen, joy and sorrow. 

149-50. just-pausing.been, in Roman mytho¬ 

logy the Genius is the guardian spirit assigned to each 

man on birth, who accompanied him through life ‘as a 

kind of second self’. It presided over all the activities 
of a man’s life. When we are wearied and exhausted by 
our feverish activities, to him we deliver our worn-out 
life our life in the past. We have no hope for the future, 
there being no expectation of ‘a spark from heaven in 
our life We look back with regret to the past, our past 

endeavours, our frustrations, our perpetual new begin¬ 
nings and fresh disappointments. ‘We are what we have 

u cen ’_which means that the past alone constitutes our 

life and that past is a history of unfulfilled plans and 

unsatisfied desires, and when death comes, this sad past 

is handed over to the presiding Genius, who after all our 
attempts and failures, has a moment of rest. 

XVI. The one-ncss of purpose has saved the 

Scholar-gipsy from extinction. 

151. so ‘so’ should be taken with ‘liv’d’ like us, 
so then, why should you perish ? Our feverish activities 
have been the cause of our destruction. 
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155. peers, contemporaries of the seventeenth 
century. 

156. we, generation of the nineteenth century. 

157. But.lot, our plans and purposes will perish, 

because they are too many and constantly changing. But 
the simplicity and singleness of the Scholar-gipsy s aim 
leads us to believe that it will live on and will not perish 
like our futile and feverish schemes, and the soul ot such 
a one is immortal. If his present earthly body is destioy- 
ed, his soul will find another suitable body through 
which it will continue its activity. 

158. exempt from age, exempt from the ravages 

of time. . . 

159. living as, living as vividly. 

160. what we, alas, have not, we do not possess 
the singleness and simplicity of aim, tranquillity and 
sedateness of mind. 


St. XVII. We have no vital faith or settled convic¬ 
tions, whereas you always waited hopefully for the ful¬ 
filment of your aim. 

161-62. powers fresh, before your intellectual and 

spiritual powers were frittered away by the needless 
pursuits of the world, undiverted, we live according to 
the world and waste our powers. 

164-65 Free.brings, we have tried many 

things and failed in many things. Our energies have been 
dissipated because of our activities in too many fields. 
Consequently we are a prey to sickening fatigue or feel 
completely exhausted mentally and spiritually. We 
begin to doubt whether our multifarious activities will 
lead us to anything profitable and permanent and are 
filled with lethargy as a consequence. 


167. term or scope, fixed limit or aims of our acti¬ 
vities. ‘Scope’ means properly a mark aimed at. We do 
not know what we are trying to achieve or how much 

we can aim at. . , A . 

169. half lives, we do not devote our total sell to 

any purpose. 
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St. XVIII. Do wc, half-believe, wait for the spark 
from heaven as you do ? 

172. Light.creeds, our faiths or beliefs are 

uncertain as they have been formed in a most casual 
manner. They have been developed or formed by chance. 
Accidents of birth, upbringing, educational institutions 
or people whom we have casually met have developed in 
us certain systems of belief or our particular attitude 
towards the vital problems of life. 

1 74. insight.in deeds, we could never translate 

our inner desires into deeds. 

175. vague.fulfill’d, as we do not know clearly 

what we want to achieve, our determination is not strong 
enough for the fulfilment of our aims. 

1 78. who.away, hesitancy is the bane of our life. 

179. And.to-day, we make some progress in one 

sphere today but the progress is nullified next day as our 
energies are diverted elsewhere or to another spheie. 

St. XIX. We also await the spark from heaven but 
as it docs not come quickly, we lose our patience and wc 

suffer. 

182. amongst us one, in the first edition, ‘One’ was 
printed with a capital letter. Besides, the passage as a 
whole suggests that the poet had a particular person in 
mind, but it is difficult to establish the identity of the ‘one 
who most has suffered.’ References have been made to 
Goethe or Wordsworth. But they belong to an earlier 
generation when life was comparatively sedate. Tenny¬ 
son who had suffered acutely on account of the premature 
death of his friend Arthur Hallam might have been thought 
of. His In Memoriam had been recently published and 
much of the description may apply to him, but Arnold in 
his letters speaks so disparagingly of Tennyson’s intellec¬ 
tual powers that he can hardly have thought him ‘our 
wisest’. As against this, it may be noted that the descrip¬ 
tion that follows in //. 185-190 fits perfectly Tennyson’s 
long lament for his friend Arthur Hallam and his stre¬ 
nuous search through seventeen long years for ‘anodynes . 
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Some commentators think that the description suits 
Carlyle, ‘whose literary eminence was very great, who was 
pessimistic about things in general, and far from reticent 
about his own personal troubles.’—(George and Leigh). 
Dr. Chilson Leonard has shown, in Modern Language 
Notes , Feb., 1931, that Arnold intended to refer to Goethe. 

183-84. takes dejectedly.throne, this descrip¬ 

tion does not seem to apply so well to Tennyson. Arnold 
may have been thinking of Heine or Goethe. 

186. Lays.days, Tennyson’s In Memoriam is a 

record of his spiritual sufferings. 

189. the breast, his feelings, emotions and sorrowful 
passions, the head, his intellectual questions about life, 

death and the soul. 

190. anodynes, drugs for deadening pain ; here it 
means remedies for relieving mental and spiritual pain. 
Tennyson had tried many remedies through the long years 

of his sufferings. 


St XX. When our wisest also suffers, we lesser men 
can only endure the ills of life patiently and renounce all 

claim to bliss. 



turing dream, cf. Shelley, 

He hath awakened from the dream oi hie— 

’Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 

And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings’. —(Adonais , //. 344-348). 

193. waive, renounce, give up. bear, the object is 
implied, not given here. We have to bear all the pangs 


patiently. . , 

194. close-lipp’d patience for, ‘for’ meaning as . 
‘Patience’ is personified and his lips are closed, so that 
no groans or protestations may escape. We have to resign 
ourselves to the miseries and tribulations of life an 
endure them patiently in a spirit of calm resignation. I his 
patience, the poet says, is allied to despair. 
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199. unclouded, not disturbed by doubts and feais. 

200. doubt.away, all your doubts were dispelled 

when you left Oxford long time ago and joined the band 
of gipsies and dedicated yourself to one aim. 

St. XXL You should by all means shun our company 

which might infect you. ‘ 

201-02. The praise of the old days when the Scho- 
lar-"ipsy was born is not consistent with the position 
thaf Arnold has taken. In lines 62, he says hat 

the Scholar-gipsv left Oxford early and had escaped the 
sick fatigue and the languid doubt’ of a wot id of baffled 
activity. So the praise conveyed in these two lines can 
not be" reconciled with the praise of the Scholar-gipsy 
for having left that world. If the ‘wits were fresh and 
clear’ and if ‘life rain gaily, why should he have left 
The lines again can hardly be applied to England of the 
period of the Commonwealth, which followed the Stirling 
times of the Civil Wars and to which the story of Glanvil 

202. sparkling, the reference is, of course, to the 
‘stripling Thames’ (/• 7*1). 

V05 heads o ertax’d, our intellectual powers are 

strained by the multiplicity of the problems of modern 

ife palsied hearts, as we have no vital faith, our spirit 
“paralysed and unable to achieve anything of worth, 
rife common and prevailing at all places. 

207 bowering wood, the wood of the countryside 
will give you shelter and protection from contamination 
of the strange disease of modern life, which is so 

common now. . 

208-09. Averse,.turn, Aeneas, leaving 1 roy 

with a licet of twenty ships, was ship-wrecked near 
Carthage, where he was kindly entertained by the Queen 
of CartfaW Dido, who wa, a widow. Dido fell m love 
with him, but Aeneas, commanded by the gods, left 
Carthage When Dido was deserted, she in despair took 
her wn 'life—(Virgil's Aeneid, Book IV). Late., Aeneas, 
led by Sibyl, went to the underworld to seek the advice 
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of his father Anchises. There he met Dido. He addressed 
her trying to excuse himself but Dido tuincc away an 
did not even look at Aeneas, as he had proved a false 
friend’ or been treacherous to her. She fled back to the 
shady grove— (Aeneid, Book VI). Averse, an adjective, 

with averted eyes. 

St. XXII. You should cling to the shady recesses el 

the forest where none can disturb you. 

211-12. Saintsbury thought that these two lines 

were characteristic of Arnold and marke ie ug 1 
point of the composition’. As a matter o , 

whole stanza is beautiful and the poet !e a yes argumen 
and rhetoric aside and creates once more a truly pastoral 

atmosphere^vioiabie shade the shady depths of the 
forest where none can intrude or disturb. Arnold may 
also be half suggesting by this felicitous and 
ohrase the Inner Self which alone is truly inviolable. I he 
meaning then will be that the Scholar-gipsy, having w - 
drawn himself to the shade of h.s Inner Seif, has expenen 
ced ineffable bliss and no one can now intrude into 
glorious privacy, the privacy of an inner ligh . 

214 . silver’d, moonlit, whitened by moonlight 

^ 216 *. pastoral slope, the sloping hill given up to 

sheep-rearing. 

219. dewf refreshes flowers or gives them a new life 
220 dark dingles deep shady 

KeS S£ ft i Ni^ale, the bird is 

singing on a moonlit night. 

St. XXIII. You will lose your youth if Y ou come in 
“jS3“—, o«, P«pe.u.lly changing 

plan, make our life hceric and fevmh conflict ^ 

223. spoils for rest, this memai su 

disastrous for rest. 
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224. fair life, a life of peace as it has only one aim 
or one purpose. 

225. distracted, by many aims and desires, unblest, 
by the light of the inner soul and made miserable by 
diversity of aims and conflicting purposes. 

226. cheer would die, cheerfulness of heart will 
disappear. 

227. timorous, shaky and uncertain, unfix’d, if 
your powers are not riveted or directed to one pursuit, 
they will lose their force. 

228. cross, contrary to your purpose, shifting 
made, your aims will be changing their character. 

230. Fade.die like ours, like lines 219-220— 

‘.listen with enchanted ears, 

From the dark dingles, to the nightingales’ 
this line too is reminiscent of a famous passage in Keats’s 
Nightingale ode. 

‘Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget, 

... • • • ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Where youth grows pale, and 

spectre—thin and dies.—( lines 21-26). 

If the Scholar-gipsy loses his singleness of aim and 
determination, he will lose his immortality which they 
bestow and his youth will die. 

St. XXIV-XXV. These two stanzas introduce a long 
Homeric simile. The object of the simile is to bring out 
in a picturesque manner the contrast between ‘the man of 
antique simplicity and far-reaching aim and the modern 
schemer with his uncertain faith and divided aims. 

The grave Tyrian trader with his sober or substantial 
merchandise, his steady purpose, his long journey across 
the Mediterranean and his distant destination corresponds 
to the Scholar-gipsy, the embodiment of the simplicity 
of the antique world. The grave Tyrian sails beyond the 
Western Straits to the Atlantic and delivers in distant 
Spain his valuable merchandise, while ‘the merry Grecian 
coaster passes along the coast in shallow waters from one 
island of the Aegean to another with pleasing but pen- 
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shable cargo of ripe fruits, fish and wine. The cargo has no 
enduring value. The modern schemer with lus many aims 
and shallow convictions is likened to the Grecian coaster. 

232. crave Tyrian, the sober and ancient trader from 
Tyre the chief Phoenician city in the north of Palestine. 
The Phoenicians were the pioneers ol navigation. 1 hey 
were succeeded by the Greeks. Arnold in this simile 
imagines their first contact in the Aegean Sea. The 
Aegean is the eastern part of the Mediterranean. The 
Phoenicians were ousted from the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean by the Greeks but they retained their 
supremacy in the west and traded with Spain and dis ant 
Britain and had sailed even up to Hebrides till then 
principal city of Carthage was burnt by the Romans 

in 146 B.C. 

233 Descried, the Tyrian trader or trading vessel 
sailing in mid-sea saw the Greek coaster from a distance 
sunrise, the coasters being small would not daie sail at 

night-time, emerging prow, the front pai l of a ves. 

slowly coming out of a creek or sea ca\e. 

234 cool-hair’d creepers, long trails of the creepers 

hang over the mouth of some sea cave where the small 

Greek coasting vessel has been sheltering nil sunrise. 

stealthily, gently. 

235 brow, the creepers form the lringe or supp y a 
decorative border as it were to a rock jutting out above 
the cave. The brow juts out above the socket of the ye. 
Just so, the rock juts out above the sea cave. 

236. Aegean, the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 

238. amber, the translucent yellow of ripe giap 

Chian, wine from the island of Chios in the Ac g e ^ S ^- 

239. tunnies, large ocean fish, brine, used foi 

preserving fish. , . . 

240. knew.home, the Phoenicians had been 

ousted from the Aegean Sea by the Greeks. 

241. The . waves, this description may apply to 

the Greek navigators but does not fit in with t le mo erns 
who have renounced all claim to bliss. 
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242. shook.sail, the Tyrian vessel hastened its 

speed. 

244. Midland, literal translation of ‘Mediterranean.’ 

245. the Syrtes, ‘two sandbanks off the African 
coast, to the south of Sicily.’ 

247. Western straits, straits of Gibralter. Unbent 
sails, the sails exactly are not unbent. The sails are 
furled as the cords which held the extended sails are un¬ 
bound or unfastened. 

248. cloudy, veiled in the mist-like spray of the 
breakers. 

249. the dark Iberians, the Spanish people usually 
have a darkish complexion. Iberians, a general name 
given by the Greeks to the ancient Spaniards. 
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